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VISIT TO MOZART’S WIDOW AND SISTER. 
(Continued from Vol. VI. No. 77.) 


Saltzburg, July, 1829. 

Dear C.—* * * * Accompanied by Madame, we had a most de- 
lightful drive to Aigen, a charming park and pleasure-grounds on the 
opposite side of the river. Our road wound up the Capucinberg, the 
prospect all the way most delicious, but excelled by the picturesque 
points of view commanded from the park of Aigen, where seats are 
conveniently placed, for the spectator to admire at pleasure and ease. 
Bright mountain torrents come tumbling down from many parts, and 
at a great height, between rocks which are crossed by rustic bridges. 
Mozart frequented this park, and delighted to muse among its pleasant 
haunts: here also we delighted to talk of him, and hear fresh particu- 
lars of his too-short career. Madame told us that Mozart’s voice was 
a tenor; his speaking tone gentle, unless when directing music; that 
then he became loud and energetic—would even stamp with his feet, 
and might be heard at a considerable distance. Six months before his 
death, he was possessed with the idea that some of his enemies had 
given him Acqua Toffana, and had calculated the precise time of his 
éecease—“ for which,” he would exclaim, “ they have ordered a Re- 
quiem. Yes, it is for myself I am writing this Requiem.” His wife 
entreated him to lay it aside, assuring him that illness alone induced 
such ideas, and that when he was better he would resume the compo- 
sition with renewed vigour. He yielded to her advice, and, to change 
the current of thought, composed a masonic ude, which was performed 
by the company for whom it was written, and much praised. He was 
pm, and returned home quite elated. “ Did 1 not know that I 

ave written better,” he said, “I should think this, from the applause 
it has obtained, the best of my works. How absurd was my notion of 
having taken poison,—yes, I must have been ill, but now give me back 
the Requiem, and I will proceed with it.” 


In a few days, however, his illness returned, and he relapsed into his 
former idea of having been poisoned. He wrote the ‘ Recordare’ and 
principal parts first; saying, “ if I do not live to complete the work, these 
are of the greatest consequence.” When he had sketched the principal 
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parts, he sang them over with his wife and Siissmayer, and during the 
performance was several times affected even to tears. Afterwards he 
called Siissmayer to him, to observe his directions, if he (Mozart) should 
die before the work was completed. The fugue written at the com- 
mencement he desired might be repeated, and showed how he wished 
those parts to be filled up, which were already sketched out. 1t was 
in consequence of this filling up, that Siissmayer afterwards, falsely 
and ungenerously wrote to Breitkopf and Hartel, music-sellers of Leip- 
sic, that he had written the principal part of this celebrated requiem : 
but, as Madame justly observed, any one could have supplied what he 
had done, after the sketching out and precise directions of Mozart ; 
and that nothing which Siissmayer ever composed, either before or after, 
proved him to possess the least talent of a similar kind. Three days 
before Mozart’s death, he received from the Emperor the appointment 
of music-director at St. Stephen’s; a situation that was of comparative 
competence, and at once removed him from the cabals of Salieri and 
others. He wept bitterly, and exclaimed “It is too late; now that I 
might enjoy a little leisure, and write something worthy of the inspira- 
tion I feel, I must die.” It was his highest ambition to have written 
an oratorio in the style of Handel ; but it seems, as if predestined, that 
the composer of the ‘ Messiah’ and ‘Israel in Egypt,’ should stand 
alone and unrivalled in that style, by the removal of the only one who 
could possibly have surpassed him. 


Madame said that if Mozart had heen alive, he would have felt 
extremely gratified with our visit. She pressed us much to prolong 
our stay at Saltzburg; but finding that would be impossible, returned 
our album, in which she and her son had written, and presented us 
a lock of Mozart’s hair; she had very little of it remaining, but 
kindly said she would share it with us. It is sad to quit such interest- 
ing people; but the gratification is unspeakable of having made their 
acquaintance. 

After taking leave of Madame at her own residence, we went to look 
at the house where Mozart was born. I ventured to accost a Madchen 
in my broken German; she soon understood the purport of our visit, 
which I must attribute to my expressive signs and “ wreathed smiles,” 
for my German is detestable. ‘The madchen’s good-natured mistress, 
a little fat woman, left her supper to accompany us upstairs, and was 
very eloquent as a cicerone. There are four rooms on the second floor ; 
in one of the back ones Mozart first drew breath. There was nothing 
particular about the apartment—no vestige to recall him apparently ; 
but imagination conjured up the charm, peopled the empty space, and 
freshly pictured forth the happy mother, past her hour of peril, caressing 
the babe that was to become the master-spirit of sweet sounds. 


Saltzburg is famous also as the residence of Michael Haydn; his 
house overlooked the church-yard where he now lies buried. We visited 
his tomb, which is handsome and worth seeing. He is greatly esteemed 
as a sacred writer; but, poor man! was afflicted with a bad wife, who 
sold his works for a few pence, to procure drink. Miserable creature, 
her disgrace lives with his fame; for though all vices may be equally 
reprehensible, some are more disgusting, and entail greater misery and 
disgrace on those who are connected with the guilty party. What a com- 
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panion must such an animal have been to a talented man, in his hours 
of recreation; or when, full of enthusiasm for his art, he sought sym- 
pathy and pleasure in her society and smiles. Unhappy indeed is the 
man of genius, without a fitting partner. Better remain in “ single 
unblessedness” than harbour a domestic plague. 


Adieu, dear C.: if I can gather any farther particulars of “ the divine 
Mozart” at Vienna, I will forward them to you, in my letters from 
thence. Ever your’s affectionately, M.S.N. 

(To be continued.) 





STATE OF PSALMODY IN ENGLAND. 
THE REVIEWER REVIEWED. 


A CORRESPONDENT has directed our attention to one of the musical 
articles which have recently appeared in the Specrator,* on which, 
as it contains some odd assertions respecting the past and present 
state of Psalmody in England, we are induced to bestow a few 
remarks. The reviewer lays down the following propositions :—Ist. 
That part singing is now extinct in England, as far as respects the 
corale ; true it is, corales are now written in four parts; “ not one of 
which (however) is usually sung by the congregation, and three out of 
the four never.—2nd. That part singing in parish churches was 
general in 1594! particularly excellent and elaborate in 1637!! nearly 
if not totally extinct in 1638 !!!—3rd. That “ hymns (and consequently 
corales) are quite out of place as connected with parochial music,” and 
their introduction in our parochial service “ novel and dangerous”! !— 
4th. That in Germany psalm singing now is what “ we may suppose it 
to have been in England during the reign of Elizabeth”!!! 

To these amusing fictions our readers will say fudge! Part singing 
is more generally practised now in places of divine worship, than it ever 
has been at any period,—for the simple reason, that the choirs have 
multiplied in a very great degree. The plain song or melody of the 
corale has taken its proper place, and the congregation, as a body, sing 
the corale, whilst the choir take up the remaining parts. So long as 
the plain song was confined to the tenore or medius, choral worship in 
our parochial churches was any thing but general, and that man must 
enjoy a ravenous appetite for the marvellous, who imagines Ravens- 
croft’s arrangements of the corales of our reformers, to have been gene- 
rally sung in parts by the whole congregation: of the church. Part 
singing ceased with the choirs; re-establish the choirs, and it will 
speedily flourish with renewed vigour. The reviewer seeksto establish 
his proposition that part singing was general in 1594,—from the title of 
Ravenscroft’s work, which is as follows— The whole booke of psalmes, 
with the hymnes evangelical, and songs spirituall, composed into four 
parts by sundry authors, to such several! tunes as have been and are 


usually sung in England, Scotland, Wales, Germany, ltaly, Fiance, and 


the Netherlands.” How this proves the point we are at a luss to con- 
ceive. Seeing that his title expressly speaks of the tunes, and not of 
their arrangements in four parts, as being usually sung. 

Nor is the reviewer’s next assertion, that part singing was particu- 





* Review of Sale’s “ Psalms and Hymns for the Service of the Church.” 
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larly excellent and elaborate in 1637, better supported. George 
Sandys, who, as Wood says, was “ an accomplished gentleman, mas- 
ter of several languages, of a fluent and ready discourse, and excel- 
lent comportment ;” and who possessed “naturally a poetical fancy, 
and a zealous inclination to all human learning,” in 1636 published 
a small 12mo. entitled a “ Paraphrase upon the Psalms of David, and 
upon the hymnes dispersed throughout the Old and New Testaments ;” 
a book which Wood tells us King Charles “ delighted to read in, whilst 
prisoner in Carisbrooke Castle.” This, together with a paraphrase upon 
Job, Ecclesiastes, Lamentations, &c., was reprinted in 1638, and in 
1676; the latter edition containing also a paraphrase of Solomon’s 
Song. The psalms and hymnes met with the attention of Robert 
Tailour and Henry Lawes. Tailour published some corales arranged 
alla madrigale, as the reviewer calls it, in 1637; therefore parochial 

salmody, according to his assertion, was at this time of most elaborate 
structure! Lawes published his for a single voice, with a bass, intended 
for private devotion, in 1038, (and afterwards in 1676), therefore “ part 
singing,” so says the reviewer, “ in Lawes’ time was nearly extinct.” 
Notwithstanding the lamentable demise of part singing in this annus 
mirabilis, Lawes and his brother were so rash as to bring out another 
work in 1648. The reviewer establishes his third proposition thus :— 


“The practice of making collections of hymns for the service of the church, 
is a novel and dangerous innovation; thus expressly forbidden by the rubric, 
in consequence of former similar attempts—‘ whereas there hath been great 
diversity in singing in churches within this realm, now from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have but one use.’ A most wholesome and necessary decree 
for a church which enjoins uniformity of worship. Tate and Brady’s version 
of the psalms, was not introduced into the public worship of the church, but 
with the express ‘ order of the King in Council, that the same be allowed and 
permitted to be used.’ A new version of a psalmis, in fact, a new translation ; 
and the prose version of Geddes might with equal propriety be adopted at the 
discretion of an individual parish priest, as the poetical one of Dr. Watts. 
These multifarious and unauthorized compilations of hymns, will of necessity 
partake of the individual opinions of the selector ; and if they are allowed to get 
into use, good-bye to uniformity of worship. If Waterland and Bull, Clarke 
and Whiston, Jortin and Hoadley, Romaine and Toplady, had each been 
allowed to make a separate collection of hymns for ?the public worship of the 
church, it is obvious that we should have had the pure orthodoxy of the first, (?) 
the Arianism (to go no farther) of the second, the Arminianism of the third, 
and the Antinomianism of the fourth, in their respective compilations. In the 
very collection before us, there are phrases at which the learned Rector of St. 
James’ would have stood aghast. If we hold to Tate and Brady, we are safe— 
we rest there upon sufficient authority. This is not a question to be argued 
as a mere matter of taste: standing upon the words of the rubric, we denounce 
all these patchwork fabrications of orthodox and dissenting divinity.” 


The practice of singing hymns (not translations of psalms) is one of the 
most ancient belonging to the Church of Christ.* The translation of 





*“ The Christians, as we know, were wont to sing Hymns in the Apostles’ time,” says 
Comber, in his Short Discourses upon the whole Common Prayer. And again: “ The Pri- 
mitive Church, with Psalms and Hymns from Scripture, did also make use of some Hymns 
composed by inspired and extraordinary men. Thus do we,” &c. 

And Sparrow, in his Rationale upon the Book of Common Prayer, speaks with equal con- 
fidence upon this point: ‘‘ The antiquity of Hymns in the Christian Church doth suiticiently 
appear by that of our Saviour, Matthew xxvi. When they had sung an Hymn, they went 
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the psalm is the innovation, not the hymn. At one period the hymn 
was the only sacred composition sung in the vernacular language of the 
country ;* at another, the hymn used to consist of alternate lines, one 
in Latin, and the other in the vernacular. The quotation “ Whereas 
there hath been great diversity in singing in churches within this realm, 
now from henceforth all the whole realm shall have but one use ;” has 
as much connexion with psalmody or hymnology, as it has with the 
leading article of the last number of “ The Spectator.” The compilers 
of the rubric, in directing the manner to be pursued in the use of the 
Book of Common Prayer, together with the Psalter or Psalms of David, 
which had been newly “ pointed as they are to be sung or said in 
churches,” observe, “ and whereas heretofore there hath been great 
diversity in saying and singing in churches within this realm; some 
following Salisbury use, some Hereford use, and some the use of 
Bangor, some of York, some of Lincoln: now from henceforth all the 
whole realm shall have but one use.” [f the writer wish to satisfy 
himself on this point, we believe the books are to be seen at their 
respective cathedrals, and he may rest assured tbat this part of the 
rubric could have no reference to a translation of Psalms made in the 
reign of William the Third, and which then was of course not in exist- 
ence. The titles to Ravenscroft’s and Sandys’ productions, are good 
evidence that hymns were no “ dissenting innovations ;” and the follow- 
ing extract from the preface to a selection of psalms and hymns by Mr. 
Gauntlett,t elucidates the custom of the Church on this point. 


“The Church of England has not made any express provision for the 
singing of metrical psalms and hymns, with the exception of two only, which 
occur in the services appointed for the Ordination of Priests and the Conse- 
cration of Bishops. The Book of Common Prayer, which contains the 
authorized formularies of the Church of England, and which is the only work 
containing express authority for the manner in which the services are to be per- 
formed, has provided no psalms, except the prose psalter, pointed with colons, to 
be sung or chanted in churches ; and no hymns, except the Te Deum, Benedicite, 
Benedictus, Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, and a few other parts of the Liturgy, 
taken principally from the Bible, which had long formed a part of the choral 
church service. It has also appointed anthems to be sung, not restricted to 
the Book of Common Prayer, but which may also be taken out of the Bible. 
These are the only subjects for singing, which are absolutely and positively 
appointed by the church. 

“The Act of Uniformity passed in the year 1662, has made no reference to 
any metrical psalms and hymns, It is, however, evident, that the version of 
Sternhold and Hopkins, and probably other metrical versions, were at that 
time in general use, This act, therefore, has not touched the subject in 





out, &c. Upon which place S. Chrys.sayes—They sung an Hymn to teach us to do the like.” 
* Concerning singing of Psalms and Hymns in the Church, we have both the precepts and 
examples of Christ and his Apostles.”—St. Aug. Ep. 119. St. Paul ordered it in the Church 
of Coloss, “Singing to yourselves in psalms and hymns.’’—Col. iii. Which we find pre- 
sently after practised in the Church of Alexandr. founded by St. Mark—Euseb. Hist. 1. 2, 
c. 17, where Philo reports that “ the Christians had in every place monasteries, wherein they 
sang hymns to God, in several kinds of meeter and verse,” &c. 

* We believe England, France, and Germany, possess vernacular hymns as old at least as 
the twelfth century. Had the reviewer read the book he was reviewing, he would have found 
that the words of one of the hymns which so roused his indignation, and which he has stig- 
matised “‘ as dissenting innovation,” was a translation or paraphrase of a German Hymn of 
the twelfth century ! 

+ ‘Psalms and Hymns, compiled by the Rev. Henry Gauntlett, Vicar of Olney.” 2nd 
edition, 1835. 
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question, but has evidently left the practice of singing psalms and hymns to 
the general custom of the church. It may not, therefore, he improper to 
state the manner in which metrical psalms and hymns were introduced into 
the church, and to show the grounds on which they have grown into general 
use. 

“ Queen Elizabeth’s injunctions to the clergy, A.D. 1599, contain the fol- 
lowing words: ‘ For the comforting of such as delight in music, it may be 
permitted, that in the beginning or in the end of common prayer, either at 
morning or evening, there may be sung a hymn, or such like song, to the praise 
of Almighty God, in the best melody and music that can possibly be devised, 
having respect that the sentence of the hymn may be understood and 
perceived.” 

“What is commonly called ‘ the Old Version of the Psalms,’ was published 
in the year 1562, by J. Sternhold, T. Hopkins, and others. This version was 
introduced into the church without any authority whatever. Heylin states, 
that these psalms ‘ were by little and little brought into the church, afterwards 
printed, and bound up with the Common Prayer Book. For though it is 
expressed in the title page of these singing psalms, that they are set forth and 
allowed to be sung in all churches, this allowance seems to have been a con- 
nivance rather than an approbation ; no such allowance being any where found 
by such as have been most industrious and concerned in the search.’ 

‘¢ Mr. Mason also, the late Precentor of York, considers this allowance to 
have been an assumption of Sternhold or his printer, founded on the public 
exercise of metrical psalmody in churches. It may be proper to remind those 
who contend for the ‘Old Version,’ that what has for a century past been 
called by that name, is materially altered and modernized ; and that the 
original work, as published in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, contains 
such obsolete and barbarous expressions, as would not in the present times be 
endured in any of our parish churches. [n proof of this assertion, it is suffi- 
cient to refer to any of the editions between 1562 and 1696. 

“King James the First composed a version of the Psalms, which was 
recommended and allowed by his successor. There is a copy of it in the 
library of York Minster. Inthe year 1623 George Wither published ‘ Hymns 
and Songs of the Church.’ These received the royal license of King James 
the First. 

“The version of Tate and Brady, commonly called ‘ The New Version,’ 
was published in the year 1696, and received the royal license of King Wil- 
liam, by an order in council, on the petition of the authors. This version 
contains some psalms of considerable merit; but on the whole it is frigid, 
inanimate, and defective, in not presenting that view of the Psalms as sha- 
dowing the condition of the Christian Church, and the sufferings and triumph 
of the Messiah. The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge has added, 
in the Prayer Books published by them, a Supplement to the New Version, 
containing Hymns of Prayer and Praise to the Holy Spirit, with others on 
the Nativity, Resurrection, Holy Communion, &c. 

‘In 1814 Mr. Gardner published ‘ Psalms and Hymns, adapted to sacred 
melodies; allowed to be sung in churches.’ The Prince Regent, and the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, are patrons of the work; and it is 
dedicated, by permission, to his Royal Highness. This selection contains 
six portions from the Old Version, one from the New, more than twenty from 
Dr. Watts, and above seventy modern hymns. In fact, this publication 
possesses a much higher sanction than ever can be pretended to for the ‘Old 
Version’ of Sternhold and Hopkins. In 1815 were published, by the Rev. 
Messrs. Maltby, Tillard, and Banks, ‘ Psalms and Hymns selected for the use 
of the Church of England, dedicated by permission to the Bishop of Lincoln, 
(Dr. Tomline) and sanctioned by his authority.” This selection, in addition 
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to versions of various authors of passages from the Psalms, contains upwards 
of one hundred and seventy Hymns. It was introduced in Buckden Church, 
and in other neighbouring parishes. 

“Tn 1820 ‘A Selection of Psalms and Hymns for Public Worship,’ was 
sanctioned at York by the Archbishop of that province. This publication 
appeared in consequence of proceedings in the Consistorial Court of York, 
against a Selection of Psalms and Hymns introduced at the parish church of 
St. Paul’s, Sheffield. The decision was referred to the Archbishop ; and his 
Grace, as a promoter of peace and union, undertook to compile a new Selec- 
tion of Psalms and Hymns for the use of that church, and took upon himself 
the expense of the printing. 

“Tn the year 1821, the Rev. Basil Woodd, M.A. published ‘A New 
Metrical Version of the Psalms of David, with an appendix of Select Psalms 
and Hymns, dedicated by permission to the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Durham.’ This is a publication of no small merit; and, in addi- 
tion to one or more versions of all the Psalms, contains nearly two hundred 
hymns. 

Me On the whole, therefore, it appears that the use of metrical Psalms and 
Hymns is sanctioned by high authority ; and that as the practice of singing 
these sacred compositions has supplanted both the chanting of the Liturgical 
Hymns in our parish churches, expediency, necessity, and propriety, justify 
the use not only of versions of the Psalms, but of metrical hymns composed 
on Christian doctrines, duties, and experience,—founded on the Scriptures, 
and breathing the spirit of our scriptural and evangelical Liturgy. The 
selection of these Psalms and Hymns, as well as the composition of sermons, 
has been left by the Church to the wisdom and discretion of those who 
minister in divine things.” 


With regard to the 4th proposition we have only to say, the spirit of 
the German psalm singing is that of unisonous performance ; and so 
far from its being like that adopted (if it ever was so) in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth in England, we believe there never was a time in 
Germany when descants were sung above the plain song of the early 
Reformers. If so, let the writer point out where and when. Bach’s 
corales are evidently best fitted for unisonous performance. Try the 
experiment of 5,000 persons singing a corale, whilst the deep tones 
of the German organ pour forth his bold and colossal harmonies, and 
then compare it with the miniature and squeamish painting of the 
glee-quartett—harmony which the poverty-stricken and disgraceful 
state of our choirs, has given rise to in this country. 





THE IN-HARMONIOUS MUSICIANS. 


‘¢ What a pity such strife should be 
Betwixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee.” 


THERE chanced to meet at Exeter, in the course of the past week, two 
itinerant operatic companies, the one headed by Bochsa, consisting of Pasta, 
Curioni, De Begnis, &c. &c., the other commanded by Mori, who led Thal- 
berg, Albertazzi, Giubelei, &c. &c. The two parties, it would seem, had been 
dodging one another with all the dexterity of two Spanish generals from the 
easternmost extremity of Kent, to the westernmost extremity of Devonshire, 
levying alternate contributions on most of the intervening towns and cities. 
At length a collision took place between them at Exeter. The Bochsa-ites 
carried the day with their concerts, when the Mori-ites, by a dexterous man- 
cuvre, secured the theatre, and announced a performance therein at three 
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shillings. Not to be behind hand, the other party immediately engaged a 
large room, wherein a temporary stage was to be erected, and scenes from 
Romeo e Giulietta (poor Pasta in abarn !) Il Fanatico, §c., were to be enacted 
at an admission of 7s. and 4s. Huge yellow broadsides (bills) promulgated 
the latter arrangement, whilst white broadsides of gigantic dimensions pro- 
claimed the intentions of their adversaries. 

The partisans of either chieftains became excited and violent. Even the 
printers contrived to quarrel during the composition of the respective mani- 
festos, and the bill-carriers fought whenever they met, while preambulating the 
streets. In fact, all parties, all classes, appeared to have been set by the ears. 
The faction of the ‘ white’ bills tore down the ‘ yellows’ wherever they could 
find them, and vice versa. Mori, as the story goes, met Bochsa, and called 
him ‘rascal.’ Bochsa met Mori, and designated him as being ‘ impudent.’ 
Whether either was right, or both were wrong—or whether both were right or 
either was wrong—we do not presume to say; we leave the decision of the 
question to those whose intimacy with, or knowledge of the respective parties, 
may afford them a better opportunity of arriving at a just conclusion. Certain 
it is, that the rencontre (so at least our informant assures us) came to pass. 
Words, high words, followed close upon each other, until some of those whom 
the novelty of seeing either of the antagonist play ‘out of tune,’ had caused 
to collect around them, began to anticipate blows. An inward feeling, which 
seemed to thrill through the breasts of the two unstrung musicians, however, 
obtained such mastery over each, that so unusual and unmusical a scene did 
not arise. Inthe meantime some considerate friend posted off to the autho- 
rities, who quickly removed the immediate cause of the strife, by issuing a 
magisterial order, by which the projected opposition to the theatre was pre- 
vented, and once more Romeo and Giulietta were consigned to the tomb of the 
Capulets. The Bochsa-ites remained masters of the field, whilst the Mori- 
ites retreated in good order on Plymouth, where they were amply repaid for 
their advance. 

Notwithstanding this unfortunate mishap we are happy to learn that both 
corps have made their journey worth their while, the talents of the two 
generals, Pasta, Albertazzi, Curioni, Brizzi, Giubilei, and the ‘twenty- 
fingered’ Thalberg, having produced much money, and universal demonstra- 
tions of warm approval. Nor should we forget our old friend De Begnis, 
whose buffa songs alone kept the audiences in a continued state of risibility 
land good humour, and whose ‘J’ai de l’argent,’ was rapturously encored 

henever he sang it.— Observer. 





MENDELSSOHN AS AN ORGANIST. 


On the organ the real artist, the musician, triumphs: there genius, however 
fascinating and extraordinary, invests itself with a loftiness and purity of 
sentiment—a luxuriance of fancy—a picturesque conception—a power as 
touching as it is extensive and irresistible. A grand instrument excites grand 
ideas, and nothing can be more interesting than to witness a highly gifted 
performer grapple with his thoughts when he sits down unpremeditatedly 
to a large organ, on which however astonishing his fertility of invention, 
unbounded his command of harmony, or dexterous and precise his finger, 
there is a clear and unincumbered arena for his display. As a pianist, M. 
Mendelssohn has been listened to with mingled emotions of delight and 
astonishment ; as a composer he occupies a position of such acknowledged 
excellence as challenges and almost defies competition ; the pupil of Zelter; 
the worshipper of Sebastian Bach, as an organist, becomes therefore an 
object -of -great and absorbing interest. During the present week he has 
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twice touched the organ ; on Sunday afternoon at St. Paul’s Cathedral, and on 
Tuesday morning at Christchurch, Newgate Street. On both occasions the 
large audituries who assembled to listen to his efforts, testified how high they 
held in estimation the composer of the oratorio of ‘St. Paul.’ The first ten 
minutes is a trying situation for the popular organist, closely pressed on all 
sides, as he generally is, surrounded by persons not less excited than himself, 
by the promise of no ordinary intellectual gratification, and often by friends 
whose good opinions he is well assured he has had unreservedly surrendered to 
him. Genius, however mighty, is ever modest, and even the mind of a 
Mendelssohn does not instantaneously escape from the scene: hence his 
opening movements are distinguished for seri and solemnity: the 
perfect purity of his harmonies, the natural manner in which they follow each 
other, the rigid exclusion of every note not exclusively belonging to them, 
and their perfect unity one with the other, however, proclaim the refined and 
accomplished scholar, with whom art has become second nature; and as his 
thoughts thicken and the spirit retires to commune within itself, the themes 
break forth one by one, and a warmth and energy, a freedom and fluency 
diffuse a life, and spread a charm over his performance, that at once rivet the 
undivided attention of his auditors. Such was his first voluntary at St. Paul’s: 
but his performance was interrupted ere he could give those memor- 
able instances of his extraordinary abilities, by a ridiculous accident. 
He had played extemporaneously for some time, and had commenced the 
noble fugue in A minor, the first of the six grand pedal fugues of Sebastian 
Bach, when the gentlemen who walk about in bombazeen gowns and plated 
sticks, became annoyed at the want of respect displayed by the audience to 
their energetic injunctions. “ Service is over,” had been universally announced, 
followed by the command “ you must go out, Sir.’ The party addressed 
moved away, but the crowd got no less; the star of Sebastian was in the 
ascendant. The virgers at St. Paul’s are not without guile, and they possessed 
sufficient knowledge of organ performance to know that the bellows-blower 
was not the least important personage engaged in that interesting ceremony. 
Their blandishments conquered, and just as Mendelssohn had executed a 
storm of pedal passages with transcendant skill and energy, the blower was 
seduced from his post and a farther supply of wind forbidden, and the com- 
poser was left to exhibit the glorious ideas of Bach in all the dignity of dumb 
action. The entreaties of friends, the reproofs of minor canons, the outraged 
dignity of the organists, were of no avail; the vergers conquered, and all 
retired in dismay and disappointment. We had never previously heard Bach 
executed with such fire and energy—never witnessed a composition listened 
to with greater interest and gratification ; and consoling ourselves with the 
hope that on Tuesday all might re-unite ina place where virgers are not, and 
under more fortunate auspices, we were hurried out of the cathedral. 

Our hope was realized, and a scene of more unmingled delight we never 
participated in. The organ, through the spirited exertions of the parishioners, 
(their liberality joined to that of the Dean and Chapter of Westminster, and 
the Governors of St. Bartholemew’s Hospital,) has been made a truly magni- 
cent instrument, containing no fewer than ten diapasonsand eight reed stops. 
M. Mendelssohn placed it before that in St. Paul’s, and considered it the 
finest instrument he had yet played on in this country.* 








* He was particularly pleased with the double diapason, in the swell, observing ‘how 
beautiful that humming is!’ The humming of a double diapason is an effect, which when 
Wesley heard for the first time, he stopped playing and asked ‘ pray who is that person who 
takes the liberty of hamming behind my back all 1do?? Oh! said the builder (Lincoln) I'll 
check that, and shut off the stop. The York organist dislikes a double diapason. When L 
attended (says he) morning service in a London church last December, we were reminded of 
the meagre and bad effect of which Burney complains on hearing ‘one solitary double something 
humming an octave below, but which the organist very soon wisely [?] withdrew.’ (Dr. 
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It is the highest boast of genius, that its strains are not too high for the 
low and simple, nor yet too low for the wise and the earned. Many who were 
present on the Tuesday morning at Christchurch, were probably attracted 
there more by the desire to see the lion of the town, than from an earnest 
attachment to classical music: but all were charmed into the most unbroken 
silence, and at the conclusion only a sense of the sacred character of the 
building prevented a sinultaneous burst of the most genuine applause. M. 
Mendelssohn performed six extempore fantasias, and the pedal fugue he was 
not allowed to go through with at St. Paul’s. Those who know the wide 
range of passages for the pedals with which this fugue abounds, may conceive 
how perfectly cool and collected must have been the organist who could on a 
sudden emergency transpose them to suit the scale of an ordinary English 
pedal board. His mind has become so assimilated to Bach’s compositions, 
that at one point in the prelude, either by accident or design, he amplified 
and extended the idea of the author, in a manner so in keeping and natural, 
that those unacquainted with its details could not by any possibility have 
discovered the departure from the text. His execution of Bach’s music is 
transcendently great, and so easy, that we presume he has every feature of 
this author engraven in his memory. His touch is so even and firm, so 
delicate and volant, that no difficulties, however appalling, either impede or 
disturb his equanimity. 

His extempore playing is very diversified—the soft movements full of 
tenderness and expression, exquisitely beautiful and impassioned—and yet so 
regular and methodical, that they appear the productions of long thought 
and meditation, from the lovely and continued streams of melody which so 
uninterruptedly glide onwards in one calm and peaceful flow. In his loud pre- 
ludes there are an endless variety of new ideas totally different from those 
i usually in vogue; and the pedal passages so novel and independant, so 
solemn and impressive, so grand and dignified, as to take his auditor quite by 
surprize. His last performance, on a subject given him at the moment, was 
the most extraordinary of his efforts. ‘The theme was followed with an 
intenseness and ardour surpassing belie:, but in the eagerness of pursuit 
was never deprived of its dignity or importance. There were no wild eccen- 
tricities, no excursive digressions, no ineffective displays of erudition: it was 
as if whilst anxiously untwisting the subtleties of counterpoint,— 

“ Something within would still be shadowing out 

All possibilities : with thoughts unsought 

His mind held dalliance, to which his hand 

Gave substance and reality." 
The enthusiasm, the fire and energy, with which the whole was carried on, was 
perfectly marvellous; he sat atthe keys as one inspired, casting forth one 
gorgeous jewel after the other, sparking in all the radiance of light—throwing 
out a succession of bright passages, any one of which would have made the repu- 
tation of an ordinary performer. His invention never failed him for a moment ; 
there was no return to any phrases or expressions used at an ealier part of his 
performance, and his genius appeared less unwearied and more boundless than 
during the first half hour. 

Mr. Samuel Wesley, the father of English organists, was present and re- 
mained not the least gratified auditor, and expressed his delight in terms of 
unmeasured approbation. At the expressed desire of M. Mendelssohn, who 
wished that he could hereafter say he had heard Wesley play, the veteran took 
his seat at the instrument and extemporized with a purity and originality of 
thought for which he has rendered his name ever illustrious. The touch of 
the instrument, however, requires a strong and vigorous finger, and Mr. Wes- 
ley, who is at present an invalid, was unable to satisfy himself, although he 
could gratify those around him, 

Camidge to J, Gray, Esq.) The younger Wesley uses the double diapason generally 
throughout the service. In the Exeter organ it runs throughout the great clavier, and forms 
the best feature of the instrument. 
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CONCERTS. 


SacrED Harmonic Society. Mendelssohn’s Oratorio went off in fine 
style on Tuesday evening. Exeter Hall was full to the back wal] under the 
gallery, and the recesses behind the organ, as well as the orchestra, were 
crammed with performers. There were altogether, we should suppose, 2600 
persons assembled in the room. At the conclusion of the first part of the 
Oratorio the author was recognised in the gallery, when both audience and 
performers saluted him with several hearty cheers, and with the waving of 
hats and music papers. This testimony of approbation must have proved 
doubly gratifying to Mr. Mendelssohn, because it arose from the pleasure they 
had received. The applause would have been little better than a mere compli- 
ment, had it occurred before the performance began. We have nothing to 
add respecting this noble work ; unless it be that upon each repetition we 
discover fresh indications of masterly contrivance and refined accomplish- 
ment; and this appeared to be the feeling of numbers present, for repeated 
attempts were made to encore movement after movement, and the finale was 
concluded with a shout of approbation. The choruses went with admirable 
precision. The instrumental department was still too feeble; many of our 
principal artists were nevertheless engaged. The solo singers were Miss 
Birch, Mrs. Shaw, (who were encored in the airs ‘ Jerusalem,’ and ‘ But the 
Lord is mindful of his own,’) Mrs. Seguin, and Miss A. Lyon. Messrs. 
Bennett, Hobbs, J. A. Novello, Chapman and H, Phillips. The last named 
and Mr. Hobbs, were encored in the duett, ‘ For so hath the Lord himself 
commanded.’ 





PROVINCIAL CONCERTS. 


Bottron—Catuo ric Sunpay Scuoois.—On Sunday last, a solemn mass 
was performed, and sermons preached by the Rev. J. Glover and the Rev. R. 
Turpin, on behalf of the Catholic Sunday schools in this town; on which 
occasion, Beethoven’s celebrated mass in C was performed for the first time in 
Lancashire, by a full band and chorus. The manner in which the different 
vocal and instrumental performers went through their arduous task, was highly 
meritorious, considering the short space of time (one month) that the mass 
had been practised under the superintendence of Mr. Thorp. The ‘ Kyrie,’ 
* Qui tollis,’ and ‘ Et incarnatus’ are of the most impressive character, and 
were given with a pathos seldom to be met with out of the metropolis ; and 
the choruses were magnificent. A selection from Mozart’s lovely mass No. 
12, was given with excellent effect. Mozart’s Motetto No. 3, (* Deus tibi 
laus’) was a prominent feature in the afternoon’s performance, and will no 
doubt become a general favourite in this neighbourhood ; as will also Hammel’s 
elegant chorus (Graduale) of ‘Quod quod in orbe.” The voices and instru- 
ments were equally balanced, and the points were taken up with the most 
praiseworthy precision. The solo parts were ably sustained by Miss Thorp, 
and by Messrs. Greenhalgh, Isherwood, Johnson, and Twist. We cannot 
close these remarks without noticing the very effective assistance afforded by 
the members of the Bolton Philharmonic Society, which has not been estab- 
lished twelve months, The members are already capable of executing the 
most esteemed works of modern authors, vocal and instrumental, without 
assistance from other towns; and they are at all times ready to render their 
services gratuitously to the charitable institutions of the town and neighbour- 
hood, and especially to those for the religious instruction of the rising 
generation. The collections amounted to upwards of £66.— Bolton Chronicle, 
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LIVERPOOL FESTIVAL. 
To the Editor of the Musical World. 

Sir,—The musical festival at Liverpool last year, having been so well 
supported, the Public no doubt believe that every performer has long 
since been remunerated for his attendance: but as this has not been the 
case, so far as I am concerned, { think it right that the public should 
be undeceived on that point; and I shall therefore be much obliged if 
you will do me the favour to insert the following brief statement rela- 
tive to the extraordinary manner in which I have been treated by the 
Liverpool Committee. 

Having been engaged, and my name announced in their bills and 
advertisements, I went to Liverpool accordingly ; and should have taken 
my place in the orchestra as usual, but was prevented from doing so 
severe indisposition, which attacked me on the day after my arrival. 
obtained the best medical advice, and used the most prompt measures 
for my recovery during the festival, but without success. 

The expenses I incurred in travelling from London to Liverpool, in- 
cluding coachmen and guards—living on the road—the carriage and 
porterage of my instrument—hoard and lodging during the festival 
time—medicines and physician’s fees—besides all the travelling and 
incidental expenses again in returning from Liverpool to London— 
amounted together to upwards of twenty-eight pounds. 

According to the terms of my engagement, the committee were to 
have paid me fifty guineas :—but before returning to town, I requested 
Sir George Smart, the conductor, to inform the committee, that relying 
upon their generosity, I should not demand any specific sum ; but that 
as my absence from the orchestra was caused solely by ill-health, I had 
no doubt of their liberality on the occasion. 

I was therefore much surprised at receiving, after my arrival to 
London, a letter from Sir George Smart, containing an offer from the 
committee of ten pounds only. 

I immediately addressed a Jetter to the Rev. Jonathan Brooks, the 
chairman of the committee, stating that the low sum offered would not 
cover even half the expenses I had incurred. I, at the same time, in 
order to avoid farther trouble or dispute, offered to accept of only half 
my terms,—or twenty-five guineas, instead of the fifty which the com- 
mittee had engaged to pay me. 

To this letter the Rev. Jonathan Brooks never sent me any answer, 
and the committee took no notice whatever of my application to them. 

After I had been kept waiting from October 1836, (when my letter 
was sent to Mr.Brooks) till August 1837, a period of ten months, during 
the whole of which time the committee sent me no reply to the pro- 
posal I had made, I received a message from Sir G. Smart, to say that 
he had done all in his power to induce the committee to comply with 
my offer, but in vain.—I requested him to inform them that I felt very 
much hurt at their leaving my letter unanswered; that I declined 
receiving the ten pounds, and that it was my intention to lay the case 
before the public. 

Then, and not till then, I received a letter from Mr. Langton, the 
secretary, dated August the 26th, 1837; in which, after expressing his 
regret that no official reply had been sent to me before, but without 
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assigning any reason for the delay that had occurred, he concludes by 
informing me that the committee were unanimously of opinion that no 
larger allowance (than the ten pounds which I had refused) ought to be 
made :—and that although the conductor had subsequently urged the 
re-consideration of my application, ‘the decision of the committee 
remains unaltered.’ 

According to this decision, the committee not only refuse to make me 
any compensation for all my trouble and loss of time, but they will not 
even repay me my expenses. 

As I do not intend to involve myself in a law-suit to obtain what is 
thus withheld, my only resource is to state my case through the public 
press. I have accordingly done so, and the public can now form their 
own opinion as to how far the behaviour of the committee towards me, 
is consistent with gentlemanly politeness, liberality, or justice. 

It remains to be seen whether the committee will persist in their 
refusal to allow me a fair and sufficient compensation for having ful- 
filled my engagement tv the utmost of my power:—and if so—whether 
so unjust a refusal on their part will be sanctioned by the patrons of the 
festival, and the gentlemen by whom the committee were original 


appointed. 


I remain, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
DOMENICO DRAGONETTI, 
Leicester Square, Sept. 12, 1837. 
[We desire to bring to the recollection of the Liverpool Committee, two 


circumstances connected with professional persons engaged at the Man- 
chester Festival last year. Mr. Ponder and Mr. Piggott met ,with an 
accident, by the upsetting of the coach on their way to Manchester, and 
the Committee instantly wrote to assure them that they guaranteed 
every attention they might require, as well as the fulfilment of their 
terms of engagement. These gentlemen never came to Manchester at 
all. The committee also paid to De Beriot the £600 they had agreed 
to give Mme. Malibran, although she did not sing after the second 
night. Surely the “ Liverpool Gentlemen,” as they designate themselves 
in contra-distinction to the ‘* Manchester Men,” will not suffer them- 
selves to be outdone by the latter in liberality —Ep. Mus. Worn.) 





MANCHESTER PRIZE GLEES. 

Srr,—I beg to state, in reply to your notice respecting the Man- 
chester Prize Glees, that the great number of first-rate compositions 
which have been received, and the study and labour which our vocal- 
ists consider it their duty to bestow upon them, has been the cause of 
the delay. I hope in a few days to be enabled to give notice to the 
candidates of the decision. 

I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 


¢ 


Manchester, Sept. 8, 1837. H. B. PEACOCK, Hon. See. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


ConseRvATOIRE AT GHENT.—This institution is flourishing rapidly. It 
contains at present two hundred and fifty pupils, eighty of them being females. 
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Luic1 ZAMBoRIE, the eminent buffo, and for whom Rossini wrote the part 
of Figaro in “Il Barbiere,” died on the 28th of February in the present year 
He was seventy years old. 

Tur Orera Burra.—The preparations for the ensuing season of the Italian 
Opera Bufla are nearly completed. The season will be commenced early in 
November, and continue until February. Owing to the welcome manner in 
which Le Nozze di Figaro was received last season, Mr. Mitchell intends pro- 
ducing Mozart’s Cosi Fun Tutte, as well assome of the most favorrite operas 
of Fioravanti and Paisiello, to which the unrivalled orchestra engaged for the 
ensuing season can alone do justice. A new opera, by Donizetti, has been pur- 
chased, and will be produced at the commencement of the season.—Morn. Post. 

Tue NaTIONAL ANTHEM.—About fifteen years ago, Mr. Richard Clarke, 
of the Chapel Royal, &c. published a book with a view of establishing that the 
melody of ‘God save the king’ was composed by the famous Dr. Bull, and 
first sung at a grand entertainment given by the Merchant Tailors’ Company 
to King James I, in 1607, in bonour of the happy and wonderful escape of 
that monarch from the Powder Plot. In the Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 
August and October, 1836, several articles were inserted on the subject, with 
a view of contradicting Mr. Clarke’s statement; these called forth from him 
a paper, prepared for the first meeting of the Purcell Club, which has been 
established lately, by several admirers of that giant composer, to whom the 
writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine attributes the music of ‘God save the 
king.’ On which Mr. Clarke observes: —‘‘Now, as the whole of the first and 
most of the second part of the national melody is found in the sonata produced 
to-night, (taken from the only book published by Purcell, and dedicated to 
King Charles II, in 1683) it proves that the melody was known to Purcell at 
least two years before James II was king—it could not therefore have been 
composed for that King’s chapel. It must have been for the chapel of James 
the First, as I have before stated. Purcell intended to have composed as many 
sonatas as King Charles had fiddlers, viz. 24,---he, however, unfortunately, 
did not live to finish more than twenty-two ; the first twelve he published 
himself, and the remaining ten by his widow, in 1697, fourteen years after 
the first set. Purcell was candid enough to acknowledge in his Preface, that 
his compositions were in imitation, and it is clear that the National Melody 
was known to him before 1683; he farther states in the same Preface, that, 
“ There has been neither care nor industry wanting in contriving and revising 
the whole work, (which had been abroad in the world much sooner) but, that 
he has now thought fit to cause the whole Thorough Bass to be engraven, 
which was a thing quite beside his first resolution.’ No doubt, therefore, that 
the melody was as popular then as at this time ; had it, however, been Purcell’s 
composition, he would certainly have given the whole, especially in dedicating 
the same to his great patron, King Charles II.” Mr. Clarke has given, in his 
pamphlet, three specimens of melodies resembling that of our National An- 
them ; the first is by Purcell, composed about 1674, the stave having six lines; 
the second also is by him, in three parts, and the third is by Dr. Bull, pub- 
lished (with six lines) in 1655. We are promised a continuation of this in- 
teresting subject by Mr. Clarke, who “ respectfully assures the Master, War- 
dens, and Court of Assistants, of the Worshipful Company of Merchant 
Tailors, that his former account is correct, and that the national Anthem, and 
national Grace, ‘ Non nobis Domine,’ were written in Latin by Ben Jonson, 
to please King James IJ, he being considered a good Latin scholar, and were 
first sung in their Hall.” 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


An Amateur (W.F.H.) shall have an answer (full, if possitle) next week. The MS. 
composition he sent us we have heard ascribed to Weber. 

Mr. J. T, Cooper next week. 

The WEEKLY List next week. Also REv1EW, and other matter now in type. 
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HEREFORD MUSIC MEETING, 


1837. 
Tue 114TH MEETING or roe CHOIRS 


werefory, Gloster, & @Aorrcester, 


For the Benefit of the Winvows and Orpuans of CLERGYMEN, in the 
three Dioceses, will be held on Tuesday, Wednesday, & Thursday, 


The 26th, 27th, and 28th of SEPTEMBER, 
Under the Patronage of HER Most Gracious Masesty THE QUEEN. 


President—The Right Hon. EARL SOMERS, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Hereford. 

Vice-Presidents—The Rt. Hon. Lord Foiry, Lord Lieut. of the County of Worcester—The 
Rt. Hon. Lord SEGRAvE, Lord Lieut. of the County of Gloucester—The Rt. Rev. the Lord 
Bishop of Hereford—The Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol—The Rt. Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of Worcester. 

Stewards—Sir Robt. Price, of Foxley, Bt. M.P.—E. T. Foley, of Stoke Edith Park, Esq. MP. 
—Kedgwin Hoskins, Esq. M.P.—Higford Burr, Esq. M.P. — The Worshipful & Reverend 
Waties Corbett, M.A. Chancellor of the Diocese—The Rev. James King, M.A. 


PRINGIPAL VOGAL PERFORMERS. 

Madame Albertazzi, Miss Clara Novello, Miss Woodyatt, Miss Maria B. Hawes, and Mrs. 
W. Knyvett; Mr. Bennett, Mr. Hobbs, Mr. Machin, Mr. Hunt, Mr.J.A.Novello, Mr. Phillips- 
INSTRUMENTAL PERFORMERS. 

Leader, Mr. F, Cramer—Violin Concerto, Mr. Blagrove—Principal 2nd Violin, Mr. Mar- 
shall— Violins, Messrs Mackintosh, Jun., Anderson, Fleischer, A. Greisbach, Watkins, Ella, 
Thomas, Seymour, W.Cramer, Nicks, Milton, Pratt, Adams— Violas, Messrs. Moralt, Kearns, 
Sherrington, Granville, Lucas, Ribbon.— Violoncellos, Messrs. Lindley, Crouch, W. Lindley, 
C. Lucas. — Double-Basses, Signor Anfossi, Messrs. Ch. Smart, Flower, Hill.— Flutes, 
Messrs. Card, Card jun.—Oboes, Messrs. G. Cooke, Keating.—Clarionets, Messrs.Williams, 
Egertun.— Bassvons, Messrs. Denman, Tully.—orns, Messrs. Platt, Rae, Kielbach, Harper 
jun.— Trumpets, Messrs. Harper, lrwin.—Tromboni, Messrs. Smithies, Smithies jun., Al- 
brechtd.—Drums, Mr. Chipp.—Organ, Mr. Clarke.—Piano-forte, Mr. Amott. 

Conductor, Mr. Hunt. 


The Choral Band is selected from the Concerts of Ancient Music, the Birmingham Choral 
Society, the Choirs of Gloucester, Worcester, Kristol, Windsor, &c. &c. 





MORNING PERFORMANCES AT THE CATHEDRAL. 


On TUESDAY MORNING, Sept. 26, will be introduced, during Divine Service— 
OvertuRE, Sampson, Handel.—‘ Grand Dettingen Te Deum,’ Handel—The ‘ Funeral An- 
them,’ Handel.—After the sermon, Duet, * Here shall soft Charity repair,’ Boyce — Grand 
*Groria Patri.’ Handel. 
The Sermon will be preached by the Worshipful and Rev. Waties Corbett, M.A. 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING, Sept. 27th, 


‘fhe Sacred Oratoric of “THE MESSIAH,” with Mozart’s Accompaniments. 


On THURSDAY MORNING, Sept. 28th, 

Part I.—Selection from the new Oratorio of ‘ St. Paul,’ by Dr. Felix Mendelssohn Bar- 
tholdy.—Recit. Air, Mrs. Knyvett, ‘ If guiltless blood,’ Susanna, Handel.—Chorus, ‘ Righteous 
Heaven,’ ditto, ditto.—Chorus,* But his bolt shall quickly fly,’ ditto, ditto.—Chorus, * Trem- 
ble guilt,’ ditto, ditto.—Song, Miss Woodyatt, ‘ Holy and great,’ Neukomm.—Recit. Mr. Ben- 
nett, ‘Tis well, six times the Lord hath been obeyed,’ Joshua, Handel.—Chorus, &c. ‘ Glory 
to God,’ ditto, ditto.—Air, Mme. Albertazzi, ‘ Quoniam tu solus,’ Haydn.—- Selection from 
the Celebrated Mass, No. 12, Mozart: Chorus, ‘ Gloria,—‘ Qui tollis,—* Quoniam,’ and 
*Cum Spirito,’ soli parts by Miss Novello, Miss Hawes, Mr. Hobbs, and Mr. Phillips. 

Part [].—Quartett and Chorus, Miss Woodyatt, Miss Hawes, Mr. Bennett, and Mr. Ma- 
chin, ‘ Lord of Heaven and Earth and Ocean, Haydn.—Selection from THE CREaTION, 
7 —Recil. & Air, Mme. Albertazzi,‘ From mighty kings,’ Handel.— Duet, Mr. Phillips 
and M.i Machin, ‘ The Lord is a man of war,’ Israel in Egypt, Handel.—Double Chor. 


* The depths have covered them, and * Thy right hand, © Lord,” ditto, ditto.—Air, Mr. Ben- 
nett, ‘ Lord remember David,’ Handel.—Grand Double Chorus, ‘ From the Censor,’ Solomon, 
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Handel.—Air, Miss M. Hawes, ‘ O sacred oracles of truth? Handel.— Song, Miss Novello, 
¢ Let the bright seraphim,’ Sampson, Handel.— Chorus, ‘ Let their celestial Concerts all unite,’ 
ditto, ditto.—Air, Mr. Machin, * He Jayeth the beams,’ Handel,—Grand Chorus, ‘ Hatee- 
LvsaH,’ Monnt of Olives, Beethoven. 

There will bea Collection for the Charity after the performance on each morning. The doors 
of the Cathedral will be open at ‘Ten, and the Service begin at Eleven o’clock. 
Tuesday Morning, Raised Seats, 5s., Floor, 3s., Aisles, 1s. 6d.— On Wednesday § Thursday 

. , Mornings, Raised Seats, 12s. 6d., Floor, lWs., Aisles, 3s. 6d. 
For the convenience of persons from the country, Cathedral Tickets can be had of Mr. Cooper, 
Shoemaker, opposite the great West Window, Broad-street. 


EVENING PERFORMANCES AT THE SHIRE HALL. 


On TUESDAY EVENING, Sept. 26th, 

Par? 1—Sinfonia, ‘La Reive de France,’ Haydn —Song, Miss Woodyatt, ‘ Oh say not 
sweet lassie,’ G. J. Loder.—Trio, Madame Albertazzi, Miss Hawes, and Mr. Bennett, 
* Cruda Sorte,’ (Ricciardo e Zoraide) Rossini.— Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, ‘ Angel of Life,’ 
Callcott.—Scena, Miss Novello, ‘Sommo ciel,’ (Violin Obligato, Mr. Blagrove) Pacini.— 
Glee, Six Voices, ‘ Begin the charm,’ Attwood.—Rondo, Mr. Bennett, * Du Postillon, 
Adam,.— Ballad, Mrs. Wm. Knyvett, ‘ And ye shall walk in silk attire,’ Scotch.—Chorus 
Soli parts, Mrs. Knyvett and Mr. Bennett, ‘ Happy pair,’ Alexander's Feast, Handel. 

Part 11.—Overture, ‘ Egmont,’ Beethoven.—Duetto, Madame Albertazzi and Mrs. 
Knyvett, ¢ SulP aria,’ (Le nozze de Figaro) Mozart.— Ballad, Miss M. B. Hawes, ‘ There 
is one heart unchanging,’ Balfe.—Duo, Miss Novello and Mr. Phillips, ‘ De Capricej,’ (Le 
Belta in trionfo) Rossini.—G/ee, Five Voices, ‘ Who is Sylvia,’ Ravenscroft and Morley.— 
Aria, Variations, Madame Albertazzi, ‘'lanti affetti,” Rossini.—Recit. Mr. Hobbs, Alex- 
ander’s Feast, Handel.—Air, ‘ Softly sweet,’ (Violoncello Obligato, Mr, Lindley) ditto, ditto. 
Song, Mr. Machin, * Revenge, Timotheus cries,’ ditto, ditto.—Chorus, ‘The many rend the 
skies,’ ditto, ditto. 

On WEDNESDAY EVENING, Sept. 27th, 

Part I.—Grand Sinfonia, ‘ Jupiter, Mozart.—Prize Ballad, Mr. Hobbs,‘ Oh! weep 
not mother,’ Hobbs.— Rondo, Madame Albertazzi, * Non piu mesta,’ Rossinii—Glee, Four 
Voices, Messrs. Hunt, Bennett, Hobbs and Phillips, ‘ With sighs sweet rose,’ Callcott.— 
Concerto Violoncello, Mr. Lindley.—Song, Mr. Machin, ‘The Pirate Crew,’ Knighf.— 
Ballad, Mrs. Wm. Koyvett, ‘ ‘The auld Wile, Greisbach.—Quartetto, Madame Albertazzi, 
Messrs. Bennett, Hobbs, and Phillips, ‘ A te o cara taloro,’ (1 Puritani) Bellini—Ballad, 
Miss Novello, ‘ Bonnie Prince Charlie,’ Seotch.—March and Chorus, * Serbate,’ (La Cle- 
menza di Tito) Mozart. 

Part 11.—-Overture, ‘ Euryanthe,’ Weber.—Song, Miss Woodyatt, ‘ I] braccio mio,’ Nico- 
lini.—Ballad, Mr. Phillip’s ‘Invocation to Spring” MS.—Ballad, Miss Hawes, ‘The 
Mermaid’s Cave,’ Horn.—Grand Septuor, Violin, Viola, Clarionet, Horn, Bassoon, Violon- 
cello, and Double Bass, Beetloven.—Glee, Five Voices, ‘Sweet Charity,’ Attwood —Duo, 

adame Albertazzi and Miss Novello, * Deh con te,’ Norma, Bellini.—Serenade, Mr. Ben- 
nett, ‘ Look forth,’ Catherine Grey, Balfe.—Grand Finale, ‘ La Clemenza di Tito, Mozart. 


On THURSDAY EVENING, Sept. 28th, 

Part I.—Grand Sinfonia in D. Beethoven.—Recit. and Air, Mr. Machin, ‘ The Tem- 
pest,’ Horsley.— Duo, Miss Woodyatt and Mr. Bennett, * Amor possenti nome,’ Rossini.— 
Song, Miss Hawes, ‘ The sad and lonely bird,’ Flute Obligato, Mr. Card, Bishop.—Rondo, 
Madame Albertazzi, ‘ Sposo amato,’? Tadolino.—Song, Mr. Hobbs, * 1 attempt from Love's 
sickness to fly,’ Purcell—Madrigal, ‘ Lady, when I behold,’ John Wilbye, 1598.—Song, 
Miss Novello, ‘ Non piu di fiori,’ Clarionet Obligato, Mr. Williams, La Clemenza di Tito, 
Mozart.—M arch, Oberon, Weber.—Recit. Mr. Bennet, ‘Behold obedient to the oath, ditto, 
ditto.—Chorus, ‘Hail to the Knight,’ ditto, ditto. 

Part IT.— Overture, ‘Idomeneo,’ Mozart.—New Song, Mrs. Wm. Knyvett, ‘The Sylph,’ 
Hobbs.-—Quarteit, Miss Novello, Miss Hawes, Messrs. Hobbs and Machin, ‘ Over the dark 
blue waters,’ Oberon, Weber.— Ballad, Miss Woodyatt, ‘ Donald, Scotch.—Duo, Madame 
Albertazzi and Mr. Phillips, ‘ Torquato immobile muto,’ Donizetti.—Concerto Violin, Mr. 
Blagrove.—Recit. and Air, Mr. Phillips, ‘The light of other days,’ Balfe.—Glee, Four 
Voices, Mrs. Knyvett, Messrs. Hunt, Hobbs, and Machin, ¢ See the chariot at hand,’ Horsley. 
—Song, Mr. Bennett, ‘Languir per una bella,’ Rossinii—_Ballad, Madame Albertazzi, ‘ My 
fondest, my fairest,’ T'yrolienne.—Finale, ‘Go save the Queen.’ 

There will bea BALL after the Concert, on WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY EVENINGS, 
for which Mr. Adams’ celebrated Quadrille Band is engaged. 
The Doors of the Shire Hall will be open at Seven, and the Concerts begin at Eight o’clock. 


Tuesday Evening, Concert, 83.6d.— Wednesday § Thursday Evenings, Concert and Ball, 11s. 





C. RICHARDS, PRINTER, 100, sT, MARTIN’S LANE, CHARING CROSS, 





